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it be in his estimation ? So, to the scholar, how rich is the mine of 
knowledge which that corridor contains ? and are not his authors and 
his recollections like that corridor to him who has become familiar 
with their contents ? " — pp. 19, 20. 

The Bishop's style, though flowing, is not so condensed as 
good taste would require ; the habit of much public speaking 
is apt to lead to a looseness of construction, while it makes 
' the language more copious. The printer has not done his 
part in presenting this discourse properly to the world. It is 
disfigured by many errors in mere spelling, which of course, 
are not the author's. 



2. — Address delivered before the Philomathean Society, of 
Mount Saint Mary's College, near Emmettsburg, Mary- 
land, at the Annual Commencement, June c 2Ath, 1840. 
By Eugene H. Lynch, Esq. Baltimore : 8vo. pp. 27. 

This discourse is very well written, and in general very 
well reasoned . The orator's purpose is to show, that two great 
leading philosophical views have, in all ages, divided the 
world. This he illustrates by references to the history of 
philosophy. The two views or systems are the mystical or 
spiritual philosophy and the philosophy of the senses, under 
which all systems, when analyzed, may be ranged. There 
is more plausibility than truth in this division ; most systems 
recognise both facts of man's nature, aud acknowledge the 
instinctive feeling of man, that he is a being made up of 
body and soul ; and it is impossible, as a matter of fact, 
to draw any such line as Mr. Lynch attempts to draw, and 
as many others have attempted to draw before him. This 
mere theory, for it is nothing more, leads the orator to com- 
mit the injustice of making the following erroneous asser- 
tions. ''The principles of the old materialists were again 
announced under a system generally known as that of sen- 
sualism. Of that system Lord Bacon may be considered the 
father." In England, he says, "A system, whose ultimate 
and legitimate deductions were at war with all faith, flourished 
by the side of Christianity ; and the honest defenders of re- 
ligion were at the same time the ardent supporters of prin- 
ciples whose necessary conclusions struck at its very exis- 
tence." After this monstrous absurdity, we shall be prepared 
for the assertion, often made elsewhere, but never sustained 
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by a particle of proof, and repeated here in a very authori- 
tative manner, " Materialism, the necessary result of the phil- 
osophy of Locke, advocated by Condillac, was fully devel- 
oped in the writings of Cabanis." Can Mr. Lynch have read 
Locke ? His remarks upon Kant, too, are exceedingly in- 
accurate. Instead of establishing " the immovable convic- 
tions of faith on the basis of a thorough observation and 
analysis of facts," it was, in the language of a distinguished 
German, " only a sort of dignified resignation, a socratic con- 
fession, 'I know that I know nothing.' This system was, 
consequently, only the establishment of a long-cherished 
skepticism, and harmonizes entirely with an unbelieving age." 
The same writer remarks, " The philosophical century want- 
ed an earth without a heaven, a state without a church, man 
without a God. No one has shown so plainly as Kant, how, 
with this limitation, earth may still be a paradise, the state a 
moral union, and man a noble being, by his own reason and 
power subjected to law," &c. 

Many of the general statements in this discourse are equal- 
ly vague, apparently from a habit of generalizing without 
that regard to facts, of which a closer adherence to the Ba- 
conian methods would have taught our author the impor- 
tance. But still there is much to be praised. He shows a 
lofty spirit, and considerable eloquence ; and many of his 
sentiments are strikingly beautiful. 



3. — An Address on Primary Education, delivered by M. 
Charles Paterson, before the Columbian Peithologian 
Society, in the Chapel of Columbia College, June 3d, 
1840. New York : Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp.42. 

The subject of primary education is here treated with a 
practical knowledge, which is not often found. The views of 
Mr. Paterson ought to be strongly urged upon the educated 
classes throughout the country. It shows good sense and a 
patriotic spirit, in the orator, to pass over the more inviting 
themes that must have occurred to him, and to select this 
homely, but all important subject, on which to address a polite 
and learned audience. His statements, facts, reasonings, 
and conclusions, are well calculated to excite attention and 



